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{From the French.] 


The Philosopher and the Crocodile. 


This title resembles that of a fable, but it 
is a true story which I am going to tell. 
The town of Belfast in Ireland is inhabited 
by philosophers. Science runs riot in the 
streets like wit in the French people. In 
arriving at Belfast, I was struck by the 
general appearance of the peasants; all 
their faces look like geometrical figures. 
M. Adamson, one of the numerous philoso- 
phers who keep to the right on the streets 
of Belfast was very rich, although a phil- 
osopher; and yet he was not happy. 
Every morning, on rising, he asked him- 
self this question: Why did the traveller 
Bruce not discover the peninsula of Meroe? 
All men have a special grievance. I once 
knew an honorable citizen who let him- 
self die of grief because he had been ex- 
cluded, in 1830, from the lists of the na- 
tional guards ‘‘on account of military stu- 
pidity.” He could only hold his gun in his 
right hand, and both his hands were lefts. 
M. Adamson studied the chart of Bruce 
from the mountains of the Moon to Hermop- 
olis, and he could not find this peninsula 
which the truthful Herodotus had seen 
with his own eyes, as I see you. This 
fact seriously troubled the grave Irishman. 

One day he put on a pair of Dublin 
stockings and set out for Egypt via the 


canal St. Georges, England, the English 
channel, France, and the Mediterranean. 
On the way he did not deign to look at 
anything. The peninsula of Bruce ab- 
sorbed him. He found the Nile, and did 
not salute the pyramids, an unheard of 
rudeness, but which did not produce any 
impression on these stoical monuments; 
and after a sojourn of some hours in Cairo, 
he pursued his way to the ruins of Karnak. 
Still ascending the Nile, he saw the ruins 
of many ancient cities, but they were not 
honored by any admiration; it was humil- 
iating for Egypt! 

One day the heat was so strong at noon, 
a very natural thing in the tropics, that 
philosopher, Adamson, allowed himself to 
be enticed by the coolness of the Nile, and 
he decided, for the first time in his life, to 
take a bath in the sacred stream. He 
looked around with minute attention, and 
did not see, any living being. There was 
not even a statue of one of the ancient 
Egyptian gods. The Nile passed by in 
religicus silence, and bathed, on its left 
banks, superb, but nameless ruins. 

Adamson, reassured by the solitude and 
the absence of policemen, plunged into the 
fresh waters of the Nile, after having ar- 
ranged with care his clothes and boots on 
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the bank. As he gave himself up to the 
pleasures of the bath, and was swimming 
far out in the stream, he heard a threaten- 
ing snort, and saw at a little distance in the 
‘water, an open mouth, ornamented with 
great teeth, and two burning eyes. The 
philosopher at once recalled, but too late, 
a story which commenced thus: ‘*The 
dogs of Egypt always drink running along 
the Nile for fear of crocodiles.” ‘*O wis- 
dom of the dogs!” he cried, and made, with 
his hands and feet, the greatest efforts to 
reach a little sandy island which he saw 
in the river. 

Adamson fortunately gained the edge of 
the little isle with the crocodile at his heels; 
he even believed that he felt the hot breath 
on the solesof his feet. This breath spurred 
him on. He reached the land; but at the 
moment when he was about to yield to his 
joy, he remembered that the crocodile is 
amphibious, and perceiving a frail palm 
tree, embraced the trunk, and climbed to 
the top with the agility of a squirrel. He 
lodged himself as well as he could among 
the thick leaves, and, having secured a 
solid foundation under his feet, he looked 
at the Nile. His eyes closed a moment 
from fright; the crocodile came out of the 
water and made straight for the root of the 
palm tree. 

The ferocious animal arrived at the foot 
of the tree, and showed great joy at dis- 
covering the bather through the crevices 
among the leaves; he made several tours 
of the island, still looking, and then stopped 
as if to convert the siege into a blockade, in 
the absolute impossibility of taking the 
place by assault. 

The position of the crocodile took an 
alarming character. Extended at full 
length, he braved the sun like a lizard, and 
did not show any impatience; he was 
awaiting the descent of the. philosopher, 
and the waving of his tail announced all 
the joy that the mere thought of the inevita- 
ble feast gave him. For his part the man 
was studying the manners of the monster. 

The hours of a blockade have 240 min- 
utes, but they pass like other hours. Time 
often goes slowly, but it always goes, never 
stops. The sun set, as of old; night came 
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with a very short twilight, and the last ray 
showed to the last look of the philosopher 
the crocodile in his horizontal and desperate 
immobility. Adamson slept little during 
that long night; he had several short but 
exciting dreams: he dreamed that he was 
sitting before the philosophers of Belfast, 
reading them a notice to show them that 
crocodiles did not exist, like the sphinx, 
and that the Egyptians had discovered this 
fabulous animal. At the end of his dream, 
he thought that he felt the dew of croco- 
diles’ tears on his cheeks; he awoke with 
a start, and just escaped falling from the 
top of the tree upon the tail of his sleeping 
guardian. This rendered him more cir- 
cumspect; he drove away sleep and held 
back his eyelids with his fingers to keep 
them from closing. What will one not do 
to preserve his life? 

At sunrise, Adamson saw with despair 
that nothing was changed in the state of 
the blockade. The murmur of hunger 
came to the ears of Adamson, and it ap- 
peared difficult to appease. Two philoso- 
phers who found themselves in such a case 
of hunger would have ready remembrance 
of the stories of sieges or shipwrecks; the 
stronger would destroy the weaker; but 
Adamson was alone, and he saw with a 
just terror, hunger combining with the 
siege to ruin him. 

Among other things of which he was ig- 
norant, he did not know that palm trees 
produce sweet fruits on which the Arabs 
subsist very well, since Adam, the first in- 
habitant of Arabia. But a ray of the rising 
sun, gliding among the massive leaves, re- 
vealed some large clusters of dates to the 
hungry gaze of the philosopher, and he 
hastened to breakfast on these providential 
vegetables. 

A strange thought came to assail him 
after breakfast. He recalled an Egyptian 
book in which another philosopher had 
proved that crocodiles are the natural 
avengers of all the outrages committed in 
Egypt by the barbarians. ‘*That appears 
reasonable,” thought he, ‘‘for if crocodiles 
do not serve to avenge outrages, for what 
do such horrible animals serve ?” 

A burning thirst devoured the throat of 
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the philosopher, another evil of the siege. 
Dates excite thirst very much. What 
should he drink? The unfortunate Tan- 
talus saw a large stream under his feet, 
and he was dying of thirst. The Nile 
made ironical murmurs; it was content 
with freshening the air, and it would not 
give a drop of water for the burning fever 
of an unfortunate philosoper. 

At this moment light vapors covered the 
sun, and Adamson made a movement of 
joy; he counted on a good rain, and he 
had already prepared his hands to catch 
the dew from the sky; but his joy was 
short. The palm-tree of Adamson was 
fatally placed in a latitude where rain 
never falls. 

The crocodile seemed to guess the suf- 
fering of the philosopher from Belfast; he 
drank great quantities of water from the 
river, all the time keeping his eye on the 
tree. The jokes of monsters are intoler- 
able. Adamson was disgusted, which gave 
a new irritation to his thirst. He glanced 
down the Nile in the hope of finding a 
boat, and of sending a cry of distress to 
the sailors, but this hope was vain. The 
solitude kept its deathly silence. 

Involuntarily the philosopher’s thoughts 
came to the story of Robinson Crusoe. 
‘‘This solitary man,” he said, ‘*was very 
wrong to murmur against an evil which 
would appear so fortunate to me. But 
my countryman had his good qualities. 
He was a born inventor. He made him- 
self bread, a parasol, a costume, and even 
a pipe. Privation made him ingenious. 
On this palm-tree Robinson would have 
found water. Let me see how he would 
have done it!” 

The philosopher thought for a long time, 
to find out the way to procure water. 
Finally he clapped his hands as if to ap- 
plaud himself; he had discovered a pro- 
ceeding which promised success. What 
a little thing is needed to give joy to poor 
humanity ! 

Adamson, eager to compete with his 
countryman, Robinson, set immediately to 
work. He broke off several very long 
branches, and bound them at each end by 
some filaments detached from the trunk. 
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This done, he waited for the moment when 
the crocodile was taking a walk at the 
water's edge, and let fall his pump to the 
border of the stream, where it absorbed a 
great deal of water by the spongy leaves, 
floating at the end. This vegetable cord 
was drawn back again with great precau- 
tion, and his lips hastened to taste the leaves 
soaked with the water sweet, and twice 
sweet. Our philosopher laughed with hap- 
piness, and having nothing better to do, he 
recommenced the experiment, and yielded, 
without limit, to all the excess of intem- 
perance, to pay himself for the long dura- 
tion of thirst. He laughed especially at 
the thought of mystifying the crocodile, 
who besides deserved such a turn. 

Reassured as to the two first needs of 
life, Adamson remembered that he had felt 
a disagreeable coolness during the damp 
hours of the preceding night; the absence 
of all costume as ‘a bather was very com- 
fortable during the tropical heat of the day, 
but it was necessary to think how to clothe 
himself for the cool night. So he picked 
a number of enormous leaves, and sitting 
like a_ tailor, made a vegetable garment 
which, without belonging to the latest 
fashion, had a very picturesque appear- 
ance. Now he was lodged, clothed, fed, 
and his thirst quenched, at the expense 
of Nature. 

Let us leave for a while our happy soli- 
taire in his palm-tree, and descend the left 
bank of the Nile, where a new incident of 
this story is going to reveal itself to the un- 
fortunate Adamson. M. Darlingle, an 
English botanist, was seeking for the yel- 
low lotus on the deserted banks of the 
Nile, accompanied by two Arabs armed 
with guns. Herodotus had the privilege 
of seeing things, among others two pyra- 
mids 600 feet in height in the middle of 
Lake Moeris. He might then well have 
seen the yellow lotus. It is true, since his 
time, they have disappeared, which obliges 
conscientious botanists to search for them 
continually. 

There are some things which overwhelm 
the imagination when one meets them in 
the desert. Darlingle then had reason 
when he uttered a cry of terror on the 
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bank of the Nile. He had just seen two 
boots, one standing and proud and the 
other lying on its side as if tired by a long 
disuse. Nothing is so stupid to see as two 
boots waiting for the porter in the corridor 
of a hotel, but the sentiments they can in- 
spire on the deserted bank of the Nile are 
inexpressible. One utters a cry, and one 
recoils in horror. We must here state that 
the garments left on the bank of the Nile, 
had disappeared, whether the current of 
the river had carried them off, or whether 
the crocodiles had devoured them in pass- 
ing. The boots alone remained standing, 
and a little apart on a rock. 

The botanist turned at the slight noise of 
the water, caused by a cluster of dates, and 
this time he felt still greater surprise than 
at first; he saw a palm-tree waving an 
enormous plume without, and this discovery 
caused him infinite joy after the first mo- 
ment of surprise. He would have given 
all the yellow lotus for this curious palm- 
tree, for he thought that he had discov- 
ered a new species, to which he could give 
the name, ‘‘Palmier Darlingle.” 

A third surprise in the same hour, the 
last absorbing the others. He had dis- 
tinctly seen a face, and that an English 
face, and a hand shaking a branch broken 
off and surmounted by a plume. The three 
men took counsel: it was necessary to find 
a boat, and to aid a traveller in distress. 
One of the Arabs proposed a plan which 
was adopted. They set out for a village 
distant several miles in the desert, and, 
after two burning hours, and a rapid march 
over the sand, they reached the place, and 
fortunately found a fisher with a boat, 


which was immediately launched into the 
water. 

The crocodile saw the little bark coming 
as a victim, or as a danger, and he prepared 
defense or flight, according to the import- 
ance or to the number of the aggressors. 
Lying on the border of the stream, motion- 
less as a stuffed crocodile, he held his 
mouth open to swallow the first enemy. 

The two Arabs stood up in the boat and 
fired. The balls entered by the only vul- 
nerable spot, the open mouth. The croc- 
odile closed his eyes, bathed in tears, and 
never moved again. 

Adamson readjusted his vegetable toilet, 
looked for his gloves by habit, and not 
finding them, descended very cautiously so 
as not to tear his clothes. Arabs are grave, 
but their gravity disappeared in, immod- 
erate laughter when they saw Adamson’s 
costume. The botanist himself, reassured 
by the death of the crocodile, bit his lips 
to keep from giving a fatal blow to the 
sensitive feelings of his countryman. 

The rescuer and the rescued shook 
hands, as was the custom of their country, 
and related their stories. Darlingle 
stopped the laughter of the Arabs, and 
taking off his coat, gave it to Adamson, 
who put it on, buttoning it up to his chin. 

The philosopher and the botanist were 
united at that moment, in a lasting friend- 
ship. They renounced one the peninsula 
of Meroe, the other the yellow lotus, and 
decided to be appointed consulate to some 
Indian city. 


CATHARINE W. CLARK, ’99. 


A Translation from the German. 


Frederick the Great was almost always 
at war with the other nations, and be- 
cause of this always required many soldiers. 

One of his regiments consisted only of 
extraordinarily large and handsome men. 
One day a very large and stately French- 
man presented himself to the captain and 
told him he would like to serve the king 


of Prussia. On account of his size the 
captain at once took him, had a uniform 
made for him, and told him that he must 
learn German as quickly as possible. 
‘‘Meanwhile,” he added, ‘‘you must at 
least learn the answers to three questions. 
The king has very sharp eyes. He will 
notice at once that you are new in the 
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service, and he will ask you the three 
questions, which he asks of all new sol- 
diers. They run thus: First, how old are 
your Second, how long have you been 
in my service? Third, do you carefully 
keep your uniform and wages? Under 
these circumstances he always asks the 
same questions, and always in the same 
order, so that if you should learn the three 
answers accurately, you could answer 
promptly.” 

Some time after that the king came in 
order to review the regiment. As he came 
to the Frenchman, he suddenly stopped, 
looked at him, very well pleased, and said 
quickly : 

‘‘How long have you been in my ser- 
Vices” 

The Frenchman, who did not wholly 


understand the question, quickly gave the 
first learned answer : 

«Twenty-one years, your majesty.” 

‘‘What! how old are you then?” cried 
the king, greatly astonished. 

‘‘One year, your majesty.” 

This answer surprised the king still 
more. 

‘‘Kither you are crazy or I am,” said the 
king angrily. 

‘‘Both, your majesty,” answered the 
soldier, who gave the answer learned by 
heart to the third question without hesi- 
tation. 

As the captain explained the state of 
affairs, the king laughed heartily, and 
commanded the soldier to learn German 
as quickly as possible. 

LuLu M.. BaILey, ’g9. 
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The Story of the Greening. 


Who has not tasted the famous Rhode 
Island greening apple? It is one of the 
gayest colored fruits, with its brilliant green 
tint and its dash of bright yellow. Its 
taste is luscious, just tart enough to sug- 
gest the fresh clear air of the north. 

But few people have ever heard the story 
of the king of apples, and why it grows so 
much better in Aquidneck. So I will tell 
you the story as nearly as possible as it 
was told to me. I cannot vouch for the 
truth of it, although a native of Rhode 
Island related it to me. 

More than a century ago, while the great 
bustling city of New York was only a little 
quiet Dutch village on Manhattan island, the 
city of Newport was the great commercial 
port of New England. Many wealthy 
ship owners resided there, and among these 
was a rich East India merchant who owned 
many ships,—a Mr. Fox. 

Upon one of his voyages to the Indies, 
a terrible storm came up, but Captain Fox 
was a good sailor, and after a hard strug- 
gle his ship passed through the ordeal 
safely. Then they spied three men floating 
on a spar in the water. The sailors res- 
cued the men, and when they were on 
board the captain perceived that one of 
them was a person of distinction. He 
proved to be the son of a Persian ruler and 
heir to the throne. 

In a short time the prince left the ship, 
and returned home to his father. Captain 
Fox thought no more of the affair. But 


one day, while his ship was lying in port, 
a messenger came from the Persian ruler, 
who thanked him for saving the’ prince’s 
life, and begged to offer him a slight token 
of his gratitude. 

It was a slender and graceful tree, 
planted in a beautiful tub of porcelain,—a 
carefully nourished shoot from his majesty’s 
garden, which was said to be situated upon 
the very site of the Garden of Eden. It 
was also maintained that the parent stock 
was none other than the original tree, the 
fruit of which our first parents ate. (But 
my friend told me that she herself really 
doubted that last statement. ) 

The captain accepted the gift, and 
watered and cared forthe tree on his voyage 
home. When he reached Newport he 
placed the tree in a shed, intending to 
plant it in his greenhouse the next day. 

During the night, while he slept, a vision 
appeared to him. It was that of a beau- 
tiftul woman, Mother Eve, who had come 
to warn him against the commission of a 
serious error, namely —that he must by no 
means place the tree, whose qualities she 
knew only too well, within the greenhouse, 
for it should be planted in open air. The 
vision then faded and disappeared. 

The next morning the captain obeyed 
the command, and carefully planted the 
tree, and later it bore the most delicious 
fruit. And this is the story of the Rhode 
Island greening. 

HELEN MosELEy, 1900. 
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Village Improvement Societies. 


Most of the beautiful villages and towns 
in the United States have acquired their 
beauty not purely from nature, but through 
the voluntary co-operation of the residents. 
This voluntary co-operation has also con- 
tributed to neatness, thrift and prosperity. 
As a general thing, such results have been 
brought about through village improve- 
ment societies. This work in a suburban 
town or village is easier to begin and easier 
to accomplish than in the country, simply 
because a large majority of the residents 
are either active workers in city life, or 
observe it very closely. In action and am- 
bition, therefore, they feel the influence 
of this great movement, which sustains 
them in their growth. 

The future welfare of the country vil- 
lage depends largely upon its situation for 
the summer residence of those who prefer 
at that season of the year to leave the hot 
and crowded cities. Many years ago a 
fortnight’s vacation was considered to be 
enough forthe busiest of the city men. 
When a longer rest was considered desir- 
able, and then, soon was considered nec- 
essary, families of means took up their 
abode in the great hotels of the various 
watering places. After a time many came 
to the conclusion that country life was 
more comfortable, and altogether more to 
be desired; and so the country place be- 
came the hobby. 

When this large well-to-do class realized 
that country life was the most pleasant kind 
of summer life, they tried to think of a 
plan to make it possible for them to live in 
the country without keeping a_ regular 
country residence, which none save a man 


of wealth could have. The country village 
was found to be the place for them, for in a 
real country village, a man and his family 
can be of as much importance as though 
they owned a thousand acres and a stately 
residence. 

But a village which has this kind of res- 
idents must have attractions, attractions 
which are natural to begin with, but have 
been beautified by the residents. It is in 
this work that a village improvement soci- 
ety may be very useful. 

But societies of this kind meet with many 
difficulties. One of the first things they 
do is to improve the roads, and construct 
the sidewalks, so that they will be neither 
dusty nor muddy. Then, the next thing, 
the fences will be taken down, little by 
little, and soon all of them will disappear, 
making the village park-like in appear- 
ance. But the majority of old-fashioned 
people think that their privacy is supported 
by a front fence, and besides, where the 
sidewalks are not good, the lawns will 
surely be trampled over, if there is no 
fence. But in most cases, where the side- 
walks are good, and front fences fall into 
decay, they will be removed rather than 
renewed. 

The people will become interested in this 
society. They will begin to think of a 
public library ; they will plan to have run- 
ning water in the town instead of the old- 
fashioned pump; they will recognize the 
value of electric lights and electric cars 
also. Through such a society the value of 
property in a village will rapidly increase. 


Bessiz P. BaILey, ’ot. 


The Indians. 


There are at least two opinions pre- 
dominant concerning these oppressed peo- 
ple. One is, that it serves them right that 
they have been downtrodden, and treated 
with gross injustice, because they are 
naturally a savage race, and follow their 


bent, and therefore, to quote a familiar 
saying, ‘*The only safe Indian is a dead 
Indian,” and as large a number as possible 
should be despatched to that place of Se- 
curity as rapidly as may be. 

But a far more charitable number opine 
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that the Indians are really oppressed, and 
have a right to feel bitterly against their 
oppressors. In the first place, the Indians 
were awed and impressed by the arrival of 
the ‘“‘white man” upon their formerly unex- 
plored country. They thought them su- 
perior kings, and offered a truce to them. 
And how has this truce been kept! 

The Indians, even from the first, have 
been robbed of their lands and cattle, and 
been forced closer and closer together, 
until ‘‘reservations,” granted to them by 
the rulers of a land that had originally 
belonged to them and had been stolen by 
a people stronger than they, are their only 
lands and homes. 

A great many say, ‘‘Well, look at the 
terrible outrages of the Indians on the 
European settlers, that would have been 
the same, however they had been treated.” 
But who can prove that? No one, for it 
has never been tried. 

Out in the west, where there were so 
many emigrants from the east, the lands 
of the Indians were taken—whole villages, 
sometimes, the owners receiving any price 
the purchasers chose to set, and occasion- 
ally turned out unceremoniously. If an 
Indian refused to sell, he was finally forced 
to give, and very frequently advantage was 
taken of his ignorance to persuade him that 
his land was on a claim settled upon a 
purchaser, or to induce him to sign papers 
deeding his home. Then the Indian 
sought another place; he was followed, 
and again forced away. In many instances 
he finally penetrated to wilds before 
shunned by his race, because of super- 
stitions. 

Then how were they regarded by the 
new inhabitants? Merely as a set of dogs 
—‘‘dog of an Indian” was a common name 
for them—to be gotten rid of as fast as 


possible. An Indian’s word did not hold 
in court more than a colored man’s, and 
the Indian agents, kindly sent by the gov- 
ernment to care for the sick, went to an 
Indian’s house very rarely, for if the sick 
person was not able to come to the office, 
he could die, although the distance of some 
of the settlements was so great that to 
expect any sick person to travel that dis- 
tance was worse than absurd. Then what 
did they care if the Indian died? Nobody 
would believe an Indian if complaint was 
made, and as they had no use for life, it 
really would be merciful to kill them; so, 
either purposely or carelessly, they often 
caused death with their remedies. It was 
oftenest in these agents’ offices that an 
Indian signed away his land, on the sup- 
position that it was a register. 

I know of one instance where an Indian, 
who had been driven from his well kept 
and fertile farm in San Pasquale, and had 
taken refuge on San Jacinto mountain, 
farther up than the ‘‘white man” knew, 
went a distance of forty miles, leading his 
better horse, that it might not grow tired, 
to an agent, to beg him to come and see 
his only child, a little girl who was dying. 
The agent would not go, for the way was 
rough and a heavy snow storm was falling, 
—and what was an Indian to acold? But 
he sent some medicine, which made the child 
far moreill. It was nearly hopeless, but they 
strapped the baby’s cradle to the saddle of 
the old horse, and its father and mother 
started to carry her through the storm to 
the agent. At the end of a few miles the 
little one died, and its parents returned 
home; but the father’s grief, and his long 
continued wrongs, affected his brain, and 
he died soon after, being brutally shot by 
aman whose horse he had mistaken for 
his own. MaBE.L W. CLARK, ’OI. 


Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata. 


The following story is told of how 
Beethoven came to write his wonderful 
Moonlight Sonata: 

One evening Beethoven and his friend 
were hurrying along one of the streets of 


Bonn, when suddenly they heard the famil- 
iar notes of the Sonatain F. Something 
in the musician’s touch attracted Beetho- 
ven, and he stopped to listen. They heard 
the last notes die away, and then the 
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musician’s despairing moan, ‘‘O, that I 
might hear some really good musician 
play this !” 

Beethoven turned to his friend and said, 
‘Let us enter.” They found that the mu- 
sician was a poor blind girl. Beethoven 
seated himself by the old harpsichord and 
played the sonata as he had never played 
it before. When he had finished they all 
called loudly for the musician’s name. 
For answer he played the opening bars of 
the Sonata in F.. ‘It’s Beethoven!” they 
cried in awe and admiration. 

Suddenly the candle flickered and went 
out. Beethoven bent over, leaning his 
head on his hand, and his friend opened 
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the shutters, letting the moonlight in. 
The flood of soft light touched up the 
old instrument and transfigured the bent 
form of Beethoven. Suddenly he raised 
his head and said, *‘Listen, I will impro- 
vise a sonata to the moonlight.” Then 
was created that famous sonata, beginning 
in a sad, tender movement, the embodi- 
ment of the soft, transfiguring rays of 
the moonlight. 

When the beautiful sonata was ended, 
Beethoven hastily bade farewell and hur- 
ried home to put upon paper his most 
famous composition. 


JosEPHINE H. FERNALD, ’o1. 


My Ideal House. 


Often I have amused myself by drawing 
plans of houses. At present my ideal 
house is as follows: 

The main part of the house is square. 
On one side, in front, is the reception hall. 
In one corner is a large fireplace, in front 
of which my dogs shall lie and bask in the 
firelight’s glow, for I am going to have 
dogs, and cats, too. 

Through the folding doors to the left of 
the hall, is the parlor. This room is not 
to be used daily, but for special occasions. 
In this room, also, there is a fire-place. 
Back of the parlor is the library. This is 
to be our living room. Along one wall is 
built a long book-case, which shall contain 
the different authors’ entire works. The 
piano shall stand in the corner near the 
window, and between the two windows is 
the music case. There are plenty of easy 
chairs in which one can enjoy one’s self 
beside the open fire, on stormy evenings. 
From this room is a door leading to the 
wide piazza, which extends along the 
whole front and side of the house. Side of 
the library and back of the hall is the 
dining room. This room is furnished with 
heavy oak furniture, and the trimmings of 
the room are also of oak. In this room is 


the one bay window of the whole house, 
which is for flowers. 

Back of these rooms is the kitchen. 
This is large and has plenty of windows. 
Between the dining room and kitchen is a 
door that can swing both ways. ‘To avoid 
collisions, this door has a glass init. At 
one end of the kitchen is the pantry, to- 
gether with the back hall. From the back 
hall are the stairs leading to the cellar. 

In one corner of the reception hall are 
the stairs, with a window over the broad 
landing. The upper rooms are arranged 
very much as the lower ones are. The 
front part of the hall, up stairs, is used for 
an office and sewing room. There are 
bed-rooms over the parlor, library, dining- 
room and kitchen, with a hall between to 
the bath room, also over the kitchen. 

In the attic there is but one room. This 
extends from front to back over the main 
part of the house, and has unfinished store 
rooms on either side. 

There are no carpets in the house; the 
floors are all hard wood, with plenty of 
rugs, and there are palms and ferns scat- 
tered about. It is heated by hot water. 

The lower part of the house is of stone, 
and the upper part of wood. The color 
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does not worry me—one color is as good 
as another. 

The lawn in front is unbroken by flower 
beds, but on the side it is one mass of 
flowers and plants. There are plenty of large 
shade trees scattered about the grounds, 


and comfortable garden-seats, too. There 
is a Stable back of the house,—for I mean 
to have a horse. 
Such is my ideal house and its sur- 
roundings. 
MarGARET MITCHELL, ’02. 


True Courtesy. 


General Lee was once riding in the cars 
to Richmond, and was seated at the end 
farthest from the door. Officers and _ sol- 
diers occupied the other seats, so that they 
were all filled. An old woman, who was 
dressed poorly, entered the car at one 
of the stations, and finding no seat and 
having none offered to her, approached to 
where the general was seated. 

General Lee rose immediately and gave 


her his seat. Instantly there was a general 
rising, each one offering his seat to the 
general. But he calmly said: ‘No, gen- 
tlemen, if there was not a seat for an infirm 
old lady, there can be none for me.” 

This caused the soldiers to feel ashamed. 
One after another left the car, and soon the 
general and the old lady had it to them- 
selves. 

EK. Le" Riccse-cn. 


Morning in the Mountain. 


We had just made camp the day before, 
by a lake about twenty miles from Mt. 
Washington, and were up early in the 
morning to see the first sun-rise. We had 
taken our guns and rods, and pushed off in 
a canoe just as the morning was breaking. 
All nature seemed to be asleep; no sound 
could be heard but the dip of our paddles, 
when all at once a deer bounded into the 
forest, seeminy to awaken nature. 

The birds were flitting to and fro among 
the trees, and the fish jumping about us, 
disturbing the glassy surface of the lake. 


Then the sun rose from behind a mountain, 
lighting up the snow-capped Mt. Wash- 
ington, on whose summit there seemed to 
be a great silver ball. Then the sunlight 
gradually descended, lighting up the whole 
side and causing sunbeams to flicker 
among the tree-tops. At last its rays 
reached the lake, which appeared like a 
broad sheet of silver. After watching the 
beauty of nature for quite a while, we re- 
turned to camp and breakfasted. 


FRANK A. BEAN, ’OI. 
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—O Conspicuous Fathers! 

—Ceesar, the ‘‘ King” of Gaul! 
—How about that brood of pigs, T—. 
—W—’g9, On altars desecrated to you. 
—R C—’g99, He smiled a little frown. 
—S—’o2, The Mormons invaded Rome. 


—W—’o2, He took up an ash and carried 
it out: 


—Why does S— ’o2, recite to the black- 
board? 


—S—'or, He was old, but he was young 
and active. 


—F—'o1, The soldiers dismounted from 
their ships. 


—Miss W—’g9, (translating French) He 
stood on her feet. 


—W—’o9, (translating) And deprived 
you of your rigging. 

—Miss G—Black is always white and 
white is always black. 


—Why does Miss W—’o1, buy two 
dozen pencils at a time? 


—Mr. G—Never heat a wire gauze with- 
out an evaporating dish. 


—Miss P—’o1, I can talk, but I don’t 
know how. 


—Miss W—’g9, Isn’t it too hot to learn 
French verbs? 


—W-~’o99, All on board were probably 


leaning over the rail. 


—Teacher——-What is verdure? 
Miss M—’o1, A beast. 


—Miss B—’oo, And those born on high 
ground (in high places). 


—What kind of a man is a sponge? 
Miss M—’o1, A soft man. 


—Miss C—’g9, thinks Daniel Webster 
spoke in the Continental Congress. 


—Teacher—Who was St. Ann? 
B—‘o1, (after much thought) A witch! 


—Who was Mary, Queen of Scots? 
R—’o1, She was queen before her son. 


—Ww—’g9, Burn’s father and mother 
were poor and honest, or rather his father 
was. 


—Miss G. to B—o1, You might use 
better English, as this is an English recita- 
tion. 


—T—What word 
from capio? 
Sch—Carpet ? 


in English comes 
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—W—., ’99, Weep, weep, my ears. 


—B--, ’o2, thinks ‘‘sums” is a part of 
“sum.” 


—Be sure to say Mr. when address- 
ing L—otr. 


—A sample of freshman grammar, ‘I 
been eating gum. B—, 02. 


—Mr. G—,(in the French lesson), And 
sometimes the j’s become y’s. 


—Translation in Latin: The bay of 
Tarentum, founded by Hercules. 


—What a demand there was for the fan 
of Miss W—, ’g99, those hot days. 


—Teacher— What does imprisonment 
mean? Bright Freshman,—Shut up ! 


—Who was Miss C—, ’99, waving her 
handkerchief to June 19, when the window 
behind her was open? 


—Senior — (translating Virgil) 
stood with open mouths and— 
Voice from the rear—Rubber necks. 


—Mr. G—(announcing in Chemistry) 
Our next experiment will be the making of 
soap. 

Scholar, (not understanding )—how do 
you spell it? 

Mr. G—S A OP! 


They 


—The officers of the school company for 
the next year are as follows: 
Capt., A. H. Whetton, ’oo. 
ist Lieut., A. F. Leonard, ’oo. 
2d Lieut., J. A. Ladd, ’or. 
ist Sergt., F. A. Bean, o1. 
2d Sergt., H. S. Rogers, ’or. 
3d Serot., He He-Crisp, ‘or: 
Corp’ls, French, Beless and Lowe, or. 
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—Teacher—According to some ac- 
counts Francis I. sent out Verrazano in 


1524. 
B—’o1, Was he a woman? 


—Teacher—How many examples did 
you have correct? 

Would-be witty Freshman—All I did. 

T—How many did you do? 

W.B. W. F.—None. 

Sounds rather familiar, H. 


A JUNIOR’S THANKSGIVING VISION, 


On Thanksgiving night I woke with a start, 
And saw, standing at my head, 

The oddest figure that ever you saw, 
Or of which you have ever read. 


It looked like a turned out flame of gas, 
Or a lesson you’ve never learned, 

Or the bloom of a plum when the plum is ripe, 
Or an exercise you have burned. . 


“T’m all your thoughts personified,” it said, 
“That’s why I am so thin; 

That there’s no substance to them ’s proved 
By the sad state I’m in.”’ 


Its right hand was composed of Prose, 
Its left of Latin Grammar, 

Its feet were made of tablets, and 
Its ears in a similar manner. 


Its gown was made of everything 
That of Geom. I know, 

And lest this wrap might seem too thin, 
A little Physics, too. 


Its head was made of Cicero, 
Its hair of book-straps curled, 

Its voice was all composed of notes, 
The strongest in the world. 


Its eyes resembled polygraphs, 
Its nose a pencil point, 

And when it spoke you felt as if 
The world was out of joint. 


“Tt’s all your fault that I am weak,” 
‘The awful object said, 

“And so I'll take the liberty 
Of sitting in your bed.” 


And there it sat until my tongue 
To silent be refused, 

Then when I screamed, it vanishing said 
“The class may be excused.”—[Ex. 
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Thomas J. Falvey. Clarence A, Rathbone. Roscoe A. Carter. 
Lulu M. Bailey. Helen C, Peabody. Elsie F. Wait. 


Catherine W. Clark. Gertrude L. Whall. 
Percy E. Wye. Principal Godfrey. Walter H. Thacher. 
Maude E. Wellington. Edith F. Tuck. 


Ella Tuttle. Fred L. Carter Jr. Hannah R. Colburn. 
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Class Ode. 


Four years ago, when autumn harvests bore, 
We came to school, with joyous wonderment; 
The years have flown, the happy dream is spent 
And we look back where once we looked before. 


Four years — it hardly seems to be so long, 
Awhile, and allis o’er; I cannot feel 
Another life is near for woe or weal, 

But fondly linger still, nor think it wrong. 


Dear schoolmates, we must bid you all farewell, 
Long have we worked together hand with heart, 
A fond farewell we bid you ere we part, 

And pledge a stronger friendship than we tell. 


Dear teachers, who have loved to guard and guide, 
To thee we offer heartfelt gratitude, 
Your love has kept us strong, and now renewed, 
Shall help us seize our fortune at its tide. 


Dear classmates, not together we depart, 
We, too, must separate and go our ways, 
A new life opens on these dear school days, 

The end is near, be firm and strong of heart. 


Class 


Ch 


Of, ed 


Percy E. WYE. 


H 


Or. 


“Success Depends on Self.” 


Hannah Richards Colburn was. born 
February 18, 1882, in that part of Need- 
ham known as Greendale. Her principal 
exploits in early youth were breaking her 
limbs twice. After that her life was un- 
eventful. In September, 1894, she entered 
the ninth grade of the Kimball school and 
a year from that date became a student of 
the Needham High School. 


* 


The city of Leicester, England, although 
accustomed to everything of a startling 
nature was, on March 22, 1882, the scene 
of the wildest excitement. The cause was 
soon ascertained. Percy Edwin Wye had 
made his advent into the busy world. At 
the age of 3 he made a voyage across the 
Atlantic accompanied by his parents. In 
1887 he took up educational work, but was 


greatly annoyed by the fact that he had to 
learn his A, B, C’s before he could read 
Shakespeare. Save one year’s attendance 
at the public schools of Watertown, he has 
received his education from the Needham 
schools. 


* 


At Norwich, Connecticut, on February 
12, 1882, Clarence Amos Rathbone began 
his career in this world. -When he was 
but a few months old he nearly froze to 
death, being kept out too late at night. At 
an early age he had several experiments 
upon the hardness of rock compared to 
his head, but decided in favor of the rock. 
He lived in two towns in Connecticut and 
also three in Massachusetts. He entered 
the High School of Needham in the year 


1895. 
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Eastport, Maine, was the birthplace of 
Catharine Wellman Clark. She entered 
the world July 1, 1881. Being very bril- 
liant she learned to read at the remarkable 
age of 3 years. After spending the first 
four years of her life in Maine, she then 
moved about in various parts of Massa- 
chusetts, finally settling in Needham, 
where she continued her education in the 
High School. 


* 


Ella Tuttle was born in Charlestown, 
Massachusetts, on December 23, 1881, and 
moved to Needham in the following May 
with her parents. She began her school 
life the fall before she was 5 years of age, 
and entered the High School in the year 
1895. She now meditates taking a course 
in agriculture, and already the fame of her 
strawberries is widespread. 


* 


In ‘* The City of Elms,” New Haven, 
Connecticut, on December 27, 1879, Lulu 
Maud Bailey was born. In early youth she 
migrated to Worcester, Massachusetts, 
where she entered the public schools at the 
age of 8 years, and continued her studies 
there for three years, then she came to 
Needham and at once entered the Kimball 
School. Nothing exciting has disturbed 
her peaceful life. 

5 


Roscoe Arnold Carter first looked upon 
this earth in Highlandville on July 29, 
1880. When he was very young, while 
playing about, he ran into an open drawer 
and cut a gash in his head. At another 
time he narrowly escaped having his leg 
cut off by a scythe which his youthful play- 
mate was trying to manage. He has al- 
ways attended school in Needham, first at 
the Avery and then at the High. 


»* 


Gertrude Lillian Whall was first intro- 
duced to the ways of the world at New- 
ton Center, Massachusetts, on March 6, 
1881. She first went to church at the 
age of 3 years, carrying a watering pot, 


but was not allowed to enter. She moved 
to Highlandville when she was 3 years old, 
and her first school work was in that place. 
She attended the Avery Grammar and from 
there entered the High in September, 1895. 


&* 


‘‘The Hub of the Universe” was the 
spot where Thomas Joseph Falvey had the 
honor to be born on August 10, 1880. 
When 5 years old he moved to Brighton 
and was graduated from Bennett School 
with the class of ’95. He came to Need- 
ham in time to enter the High School with 
his present class, and has always well sup- 
ported the military standard of his class, 
since drills have been introduced into this 
school. 

5d 


On February 15, 1881, Fred Louis 
Carter, Jr., first came into this world. He 
passed a very uneventful life until the year 
1897, when he made a diversion in it by 
unluckily encountering a man on a wheel, 
and while being carried home he bitterly 
mourned that they would not let him ride 
his bicycle’ He has lived in Needham al- 
most all his life, and is about to become a 
noted athlete and professor. 


&* 


In Dover on the 12th of April, 1881, 
Edith Florence Tuck was born. She 
moved to Needham at the age of 6 months 
with her parents. All her school-life has 
been passed in the Needham schools and 
she entered the High in 1895. Although 
she claims that nothing important has dis- 
turbed her life, we do not doubt that with 
her mischievous tendencies, she has been 
cause of enough perplexity to her parents 
and friends. 

& 


Walter Hatch Thacher was born in 
Augusta, Maine, on the 12th of November, 
1881. From there he moved to the sunny 
clime of Santa Barbara, California, where 
he remained for five years. He came to 
Needham in 1895, and since then he has 
convinced his friends, unconsciously of 


- course, that the ‘‘sunny clime of California” 
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has not been without effect on his tempera- 
ment, and has reflected some of its brilli- 
ancy on his devoted head. 


Fd 


The birthplace of Helen Corinne Pea- 
body is now no more, as immediately after 
her advent into this world on February 28, 
1881, it was thought best to change the 
little village of Grantville into Wellesley 
Hills. Let us hope that this change was 
not due to any desire to repress her assert- 
iveness, as, if this was its aim, it has failed 
of its mission. She has received her entire 
education in Needham schools, which she 
entered at the age of 7, and her chief ac- 
complishments are making faces and at- 
tending to other people’s affairs. 


& 


Elsie Frances Wait was born at Boston 
Highlands September 26, 1881. When 
only 2 years old, at which age she removed 


to Needham, she showed a remarkable 
tendency which was to develop later into 
her mania for writing notes. This ten- 
dency was first evidenced by her fondness 
for her father’s pocket-book, and her inter- 
est in this line has never flagged. She has 
lived here all her life, and entered the High 
School in 1895. 


x» 


Strange as it may seem, there is a doubt 
concerning the birthplace of Maude Evan- 
geline Wellington, although the date is 
firmly fixed as November 2, 1879. The 
fact is that the house stood on the boundary 
line of Cambridge and Somerville. She 


first attended school at the age of 6 years, 
in Cambridge, and was noted for being a 
very sly runaway at this stage of her life. 
She moved to Needham at the age of Io 
years, and entered the sixth grade, Kimball 
school; then entered the High with her 
present class. 
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Needham, Mass. 
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GEO. W. SOUTHWORTH, PRINTER, CHRONICLE OFFICE, NEEDHAM, 


HE class of ninety-nine has, in many 
ap respects, been an unusual one. As 
its members number fifteen, it is 

the largest class ever to graduate from the 
Needham High School. Also, the size of 
the class prevented each one from having 
a part in the exercises; seven were chosen, 
all of whom, except the valedictorian and 
salutatorian, were selected by vote of the 
class. Then there is another departure: 
this class introduced into the closing weeks 
the feature of ‘‘Class Day.” Since many 
other schools include this event in their 
program, its introduction seemed quite de- 
sirable. The graduating class entertained 
their friends in the Assembly Hall on 
Friday, June 23. One act from a French 
play was represented by six of the mem- 
bers, and the ladies’ glee club gave two 


Refreshments were served, 
and each senior received the good wishes 
of the guests. 


selections. 


& 


DEPARTMENT, which we trust 

will be represented in succeeding 

volumes of the Advocate, is the 
Alumni. We regret that, owing to an 
unexpected set-back, it could not be intro- 
duced into this number. We think that 
one reason why this department should be 
resumed is the increased interest the alumni 
would then take in our paper. Formerly a 
directory of the graduates, of interest to 
many, was published in the Advocate. 
Articles by former scholars would help to 
connect the past and present of our school. 
We need the support of graduates to make 
the school paper what it should be. 


a 


HE boys of this school have at last 
Ay decided not to be outdone by the 
girls in music. Perhaps we owe 
this happy resolution to the influence of 
our music directress; but however it is, a 
Boys’ Glee ciub has been started, which 
has already sung at several of the churches. 
The members of this double quartet seem 
to take a lively interest in their work and 
are really very creditable to the school and 
themselves. Had they been able to have 
more practice, which now they crowd into 
such spare time as they may have in odd 
moments, they would doubtless have be- 
come a prominent feature of most of the 
entertainments of the vicinity. This club 
may also incite more than its own members 
to better work, for the girls must look well 
to their laurels else their rivals may carry 
them off. Let us congratulate the club on 
its success, and wish it long life and good 
support in the future. 
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SCHOOL ADVOCATE. 


DEPARTMENT EDITOR—HELEN M, STEVENS. 


Some excellent stories have come to us 
under the heading ‘*The Tale End of the 
Week,” in the Mercury. The paper, ed- 
ited monthly, is always interesting, and 
seemingly comes from a very wideawake 
school. 

& 

For sale—a large mastiff. Is a good 
watch-dog; will eat anything, very fond of 
children. For sale—a square piano, by a 
good musician, with carved legs.—[ Ex. 


a 


We agree with the statement that the 
Exchange column is the place for advice, 
criticism, etc. Surely, the ‘‘etc.” should 
include praise. Nothing helps as much as 
a hearty word of commendation. 


as 


“IT wonder if Prof. Kidder meant anything 
yet, 

“By what?” 

He advertised to lecture on ‘*Fools,” 
and when I bought a ticket, it was marked 
‘‘Admit One.”—Ex. 

& 


In the locals of the Record is the follow- 
ing report of a Latin lesson: ‘*There are 
several parts I have not, and I’m not very 
sure of the other parts.” We wonder if 
the hot weather hasn’t made the same state 
of affairs true in other schools, too. 


ad 


There is a wide difference of opinion as 
to the number of apples eaten in the garden 
of Eden. Some say Eve (8) ate, and 
Adam 2 (too), total 10; others, Eve 8 and 
Adam 8, total 16; others say if Eve 8 and 
Adam 82, the total is 90; butif Eve 81, and 
Adam 812, the total is 893; if Eve 811st 


(ate one first) and Adam 812, the total is- 


1623; if Eve 814 (for) Adam and Adam 
8124 Eve, the total is 8938; if Eve 814 
Adam and Adam 81242 oblige Eve, the 
total is 82,006. Still wrong. Eve, when 
she 81, 812 many, and probably felt sorry 
for it; so Adam, in order to relieve her 
grief 812. Therefore if Adam 81,8142 gofy 
Eve’s depressed spirits, they both 81,896,- 
864 apples.—[ Ex. 
& 


‘‘Camping,” in the April number of the 
Record, is just the kind of a story one 
enjoys reading on a sleepy day. 


ad 


‘‘The Patriot Martyr” is the name of an 
interesting continued story in the Aggie 
Life, which, by the way, is the only fort- 
nightly paper we receive. 


& 


Almost all of our exchanges come to us 
in black and white covers. Although 
black and white makes a very neat ap- 
pearance, a color is a refreshing break in 
the monotony. 


& 


It may be interesting to our readers to 
know the names of our exchanges. Here 
they are: Springfield H. S. Recorder, 
Mass.; Recorder, Lynn, Mass.; Aggie 
Life, Amherst, Mass.; Tripod, Saco, Me. ; 
New Britain H. S. Reflector, Conn. ; Em- 
blem, Southington, Conn.; H. S. Student, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Will Carleton’s Mag- 
azine, New York; World, St. Paul, Minn. ; 
Bay City H. S. World, Mich. ; Advocate, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Mercury, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Record, Sioux City, lowa; Cru- 
cible, Normal School, Greeley, Cal. ; and 
féneas, Oakland, Cal. 
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ALGER E. EATON, 


Hack -# and Livery # Stable 


TEAMING AND FURNITURE MOVING. 


Needham, Mass. 


| market. 


ADVOCATE. 


= 


THE FINEST COFFEE IN THE LAND 


GOLDEN DOME save ec 


JAVA COFFEE 
PRICE, 35 CENTS PER POUND. 


Acknowledged by experts to be the highest class coffee on the 
T HAS NO EQUAL! We are receiving this coffee 
from the Importers Fresh Koasted almost daily. This Coffee is 
guaranteed strictly pure and of the highest grade by one of the 
most reliable coffee importing and roasting houses in Boston. 

Don’t fail to try it! You will at once see its superiority over 
other coffees. 

“GOLDEN DOME” Mocha and Java Coffee is packed only in 
one-pound tin cans, See that the seal is unbroken. For sale by 


T. J. CROSSMAN, Needham, Mass, 


Red Ink 
Black Ink 
Drawing Ink 
Indelible Ink 


WZ 


STATIONERY 


Cork Penholders 
Bamboo Penholders 
Pencil Pockets 


Safety Bottle Ink 


ZN 


Pencils 
Mucilage 


Chronicle Ottice 


Shelf Paper 
Carbon Paper 
Tissue Paper 


“WE PRINT” 


Paper Napkins 
Envelopes, all sizes 
Writing Paper 


Blotting Paper 
Blocked Paper 


Gt | 


Pens 
File Hooks 
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CHAS. J. HARVEY, 


WEFLORISTY 


Cut Flowers, Baskets and Bouquets 


Made up at short notice. 
Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


GREENDALE AVENUE, - HIGHLANDVILLE. 


HIGHLANDVILLE, - - - MASS. 
HEARNE, THE TAILOR, 


Makes Gents’ Suits to Order. Cleanses and repairs 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Garments in the most thorough 
manner. Naphtha cleansing and scouring a specialty. 


Call and See the Live Yankee. 


C. J. FORAND, 


BLACKSMITH, WHEELWRIGHT AND PAINTER. 


Af Tiel se id Wisk oe Cos C2 Ra ee 


MANUFACTURER OF 


KNIT « GOODS 


HIGHLANDVILLE, MASS. 


DRE. Be VWATAGIN G: 
& &% DENTIST & & 
Corner Dedham and Great Plain Avenues. 


OFFICE Hours: 


Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p. m. 


Office : 


NEEDHAM MARKET, 


CHOICE MARKET SUPPLIES 


Butter from the Capitol Creamery, 
Montpelier, Vt. 


Thomas Sutton. 


Great Plain Avenue. 
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A. A, SHERMAN, 


DEALER IN 


4 we 
and Creamery Butter 


Fine Groceries 


Needham Eggs a Specialty, 


Walnut Street, - Newton Highlands. 


OLIVER GRISE, 


PROW LS LOWS 


LOW’S BLOCK, HIGHLANDVILLE. 


C. J. MCCORMACK, 
BAKER. 
Catering a Specialty. 


nee ae NEEDHAM, MASS. 
ALE Et AGieaiee 


TAILOR, 
NEEDHAM, MASS. 


10 Chapel Street. - 


GEORGE TWIGG, 
DEALER IN FRESH FISH, 


Clams, Lobsters and Canned Goods. Market at 
residence, Webster St. Orders sent to 
Box 170, Needham, will receive 
prompt attention. 


EDGAR A. CROSSMAN, M. D. V., 


Veterinary Surgeon, 


Residence, Warren St., cor. Dedham ave. 
Office, Eaton’s Stable: 


NEEDHAM. 
Telephone. 
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xs « NEEPDHAAA « «x 
ao NEVI) eo LOR Fy. 


WEISS bi rN Ea OR IOIN, 


Corner of Dedham and Great Plain Avenues. 


RELIABLE AND RICH WY y 


* * * * * 


A. L. WOODRUFF & SON, | Is the Milk from 


HILLSIDE .« FARM 


First-class 
Groceries A Few More Families 


Can be Supplied. 


ARTHUR WHITAKER, NEEDHAM. 


WM. GORSE & CO. 


HIGHLANDVILLE, MASS. 


_..Patentees and Manufacturers of.... 


Donated by Judge Grover. 
Seamless Hel ae 


w & Elastic Stockings 


The Highland Mill. Established 1880. 


MOSELEY & CO., 


Manefacturers of 


WE yoko Se OS,, 


Manufacturers of 


ATHLETIC GOODS | Fine Ribbed Underwear 
| and Knit Goods 


NEEDHAM, MASS. HIGHLANDVILLE, MASS, 
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G. D. BURRAGE, 


Chestnut Street, Needham. 
. MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 


Hats, Shoes and Clothing, 


Smallwares, Ribbons, Etc. 


GEORGE K. CLARKE, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
40 State Street, Boston. 


Residence, Needham, Mass. 


GNIS 1 Aes, 
Anetioneer, Real Estate aud Insurance Agent, 


-.--EXPERT APPRAISER.... 


31 Milk Street. Room 204, Boston. 


German Alliance Insurance Company, 


G. W. TISDALE, Agent. 


Milk from the Needham Dairy Farm 
is especially recommended by Doctors 
in case of sickness) Why not have 
the best at all times? ad a 
H. HARRIS EATON, NEEDHAM 


MISS MINNIE L. OWENS, 
Teacher of 


PIANO, ORGAN and HARMONY, 
Graduate of the Boston Conservatory of 


usic. 
Residence 


Chestnut St., Needham. 
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PURE NATURAL SPRING. WATE 


FROM 


THE BIRDS’ HILL SPRING 


Analysis shows its remarkable purity. 
For further particulars address 


BIRDS’s HILLVSERING UG, 
POW Boxaas Needham, Mass. 


CHARLES E. LEWIS, 


PAINTER AND PAPER HANGER, 


Residence, Grant St., Needham. 


*- se 
DONATED BY 


DR. A. E. MILLER, 
DEDHAM AVE. 
x He 


Oso Rie GE aie: 


Picture Framing 


OF ALL KINDS, 
UPHOLSTERING. 


Hair Mattresses made over. 


NEEDHAM, MASS. 


Needham Fruit Store. 


HN FRUIT AL TOW PRlGts 


FRESH EVERY DAY. 
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Send for Newcomb when in need 
SS of First-class Laundry, Clothing and 
Carpet Cleaning. Agent for Lew- 


‘ ando’s Dye House. * * 


J. A. SULLIVAN, H. A. FLEWELLING, 
UPHOLSTERING, 2* FURNITURE .* REPAIRING 


PHARMACIST 
: AND CARPET WORK. 


KINGSBURY BLOCK, - NEEDHAM | Window Shades and Wall Papers. 


Special attention given to Cleaning and Polishing 


Telephone Newton Highlands 13-5. Old Furniture. If you are in need of any- 
thing in my line, drop a postal and 
I will call. 


PUBLIC TELEPHONE STATION. GRANT STREET, - - =~ NEEDHAII. 


Buchs ye BROS, 


Plumbing.» Heating.» Ventilating 


Ey eentlaN 


CONCRETE PAVER AND ROOFER 


Wellesley Hills, - Mass. 


B= B= b= b= P= D= P= = P= b= b= P= D> = b= p= be P= p= P= D= P= P= be P= P= = pip: 


Have YOU tried J. J. WHET TON’S 
$4.50 Flour? If not, DO SO. It’s 
all right! 


Leal eel = Bef el =f a wed BG = mf | =f = 
Ls 5 Cf =e = =] eh el ed =f ef] = ff 


D> De b= P= p= p= b= p= b= be p= p= b= b= p= b= b= p= b= pe b= be b= p= be pe pe p 


Donated by Union Ice Co. 
S. C. BURKE. : J. S. BELESS. 


BURKE & BELESS 


DEALERS IN 


Pia ert olt) ana Straw JOHN F. BROOKS CO 


Manufacturers of 


COR. CYPRESS and CENTER STS., 
Inmntants” Eine Shirts. 


NEWTON CENTER, 


al ; ‘ Amateur 
ered COWS Developing 


and Printing. 


Grjne eg 72M Sy Sy tig 


Photographer -% to the t Class # of 99 


NEEDHAM, - - - MASS. 
FIRE VIRGIL A. ROWE, 
INSURANCE 
Di Se Registered Pharmacist 
LEVI LADD. Earter’s Block, Highlandville. 
JOHN W. TITUS, titties EDGAR FE DOW ERS: 


Fire Insurance Agency 


REPRESENTING 


RELIABLE MUTUAL and STOCK COMPANIES. 


PE 


Attorneyand Counselor at Law 


10 Tremont St., Room 53, Boston. 


Justice of the Peace and Conveyancer. 


(fice at Residence, - 282 Great Plain Avenue, 


NESIDENCHS = WEBSTER STREET, NEEDHAM. 


Notary Public, Justice of the Peace, _...NEEDHAM..... 
GARE Rear G@Ak ERkac MEIGS. 
IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, AND 


Dealers in Chemicals, Druggists’ Sundries, Etc. 


Special Attention Paid to Furnishing Chemicals for High School and 
College Laboratories. 


20 TO 38 MERRIMAC STREET, - - a BOSTON, MASS. 


SUMMER RUGS — 


Smyrna ; |. Japanese. + "India 


MAT TINGS 


Chinese Japanese Indian 


INEXPENSIVE AND EFFECTIVE 
CILBERT, BROOKS & TEBBUTT 
: CARPETS AND RUGS 


39 and 41 Summer Street, - - Boston 
ADJOINS C. F. HOVEY & CO. 


Factory and Office, Boston Salesroom, New York Salestoom, 
Highlandville, Mass. 67 Chauncy St. 530 Broadway. 
Tel. 91-2 Newton Highlands. Tel. 173 Oxford. Tel. 2127 Spring. 

4 

"0. WILLIAM CARTER & CO, 


TRADE MARK. 


MMANUFACTURERS 2 OF # KNIT GOODS, 
Highlandville, Mass. 


WE ADVOCATE 


‘ThattyoOu. Patronize Home Proeqaec. 
J.<Js WHEPTON OF HIGHLANDVILLE, ORT J. si TWIGG OF NEEDHAM, 


Will tell you ali about 


a UNION «¢ BICYCLES 1G 


MADE IN HIGHLANDVILLE, MASS. 


